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Untangling the web 
for education 


s learning institutions 

scramble to make the 

shift to Internet-driven 
teaching, Concordia’s Faculty 
of Commerce and Business 
Administration is already success- 
fully riding the web wave with 
two outstanding initiatives — the 
Global Aviation MBA and a highly 
interactive Personal Finance 
Course. 


GAMBA takes 
flight on the Internet 
Imagine being able to tap the 
brainpower of the world’s top 
professorial talent all from your 
desktop at home or the office. 

That's the thinking behind the 
Global Aviation MBA (GAMBA), a 
web-enabled, distance learning 
program which will be offered 
next year by Concordia’s 
International Aviation MBA team. 

“This promises to be good 
news for students who can't take 
time off from work or travel on a 
weekly basis,” says the Director 
of the Program, Dale Doreen. 
The two-year program designed 
in partnership with the Centre 
for Instructional Technology and 
educational technology consul- 
tants, combines face-to-face 
training and state-of-the-art 
Internet tools to give students an 
alternative to it's current 
Executive and full-time MBA pro- 
gram formats. 

“We wanted to combine the 
best of both worlds by ensuring a 
minimum of social interaction 
and all the advantages of being 
on-line,” he says. Despite the 
skepticism several years ago that 
distance learning fettered stu- 
dents to static screens, Doreen 
says that the renewed confi- 


dence in the Internet has 
changed the educational land- 
scape dramatically. People can 
benefit from fully interactive 
capabilities such as discussion 
groups, gain more control over 
the pace of the learning, and 
access courses designed by the 
best people in the business. 
Virtual teaching, he says, allows 
the school to offer courses by the 
best professors to an unlimited 
number of people. “This is a sce- 
nario that might not be possible 
in an overcrowded classroom,” 
says Doreen. The Internet even 
caters to the “quiet student pro- 
file”, he adds. “Students who 
might be shy in a classroom set- 
ting now have the opportunity to 


Professor Arshad Ahmad 


speak up electronically. ” 

With the booming Internet 
market, Doreen believes that uni- 
versities of the future will look 
very different “We're just begin- 
ning to see the potential of this 
tool, and ultimately the criteria 
for leadership in universities will 
be their ability to offer distance- 
learning,” says Doreen. On the 
horizon for the business school? 
Eventually, the MBA Aviation 
team will develop on-line pro- 
grams from hubs all of the world, 
including Mexico, the Caribbean 
and Japan. 


Personal Finance 
on the Web 
Ask Arshad Ahmad about the most 


difficult part of putting up a course 
on the web and his answer is 
unequivocal. “You have to literally 
rethink everything you know about 
education,” says the Director of the 
Faculty'’s Co-op Program in the 
Department of Finance. 

In six months, which is consid- 
ered record time for course devel- 
opment, Ahmad and the team at 
the Centre for Instructional 
Development, designed a fully- 
interactive Personal Finance Course 
for students who want to learn 
concepts, tools and applications to 
help them manage money. 

“We wanted to move away 
from the idea of a throbbing 


Continued on page 8 
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Staying the course 


Dean Mohsen Anvari 


of the Faculty for a five year 

term. During this period, our 
Faculty accomplished much to 
bring us closer to attaining our 
objective of becoming one of the 
premier business schools in 
Canada. AACSB accreditation 
earned in 1997, a new under- 
graduate curriculum, graduate 
program reviews, continuous 


i n 1995, | was appointed dean 
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quality improvements, increases 
in standards, and_ international 
recruitment efforts are just some 
the many activities that have con- 
tributed to our success. However, 
there is still much to do and | am 
grateful to and thank all those 
involved for reappointing me for 
another five-year term. 

Distance education is dramati- 
cally changing the landscape of 


¥) Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 


university education. We are 
working hard to pursue the 
delivery of courses using 
distance technology. In this issue 
you'll read about our first inter- 
net course, Personal Finance, 
launched in September 1999 
and the Global Aviation MBA 
planned for August 2000. 

Our featured professor is Dr. 
Jamy Joy who combined her 
Ph.D. in anthropology with mar- 
keting to become an expert in 
cultural differences as they are 
relate to consumer behavior. She 
is also the award winning pro- 
ducer of a video that won the 
New York Finalist Award for out- 
standing achievement. 

The Faculty has a long tradition 
of reaching out to minority com- 
munities by providing training to 
help people help themselves. In 
1994, we established the 
Entrepreneurship Institute for the 
Development of Minority 
Communities ( EIDMC) to ensure 
that outreach programs are pro- 
vided for on an ongoing basis. 

You will also find out what 
makes the Diploma in Account- 
ancy program so_ successful. 
Often referred to as the C.A. 
Program, Concordia students year 
after year make us proud by 
achieving outstanding results on 


Dean 


the Uniform Final examination 
There are over 2000 students 
who write the UFE each year, and 
our pass rates are always signifi- 
cantly higher than provincial and 
national averages. Additionally, 
our students routinely rank in the 
top 10 and 20 in Quebec and 
Canada respectively. 

A regular feature is the industry 
profile. Chris Gobeil, a 1984 grad- 
uate of the C.A. program is not 
quite your run of the mill C.A. 
You will read about how he has 
found his niche by helping his 
clients manage their wealth. 

Finally, | am convinced that our 
reputation as a business school is 
largely dependent on the success- 
es of our students. They reflect 
the quality of education they 
receive. And I'm thrilled to report 
that our students once again 
excelled at the Uniform Final 
Exam and the Commerce Games. 
Additionally, this year’s 19 th 
Annual MBA case Competition 
was a resounding success. Over 
35 schools from North America 
and beyond attended. 

As always, | look forward to 
your comments. | can be reached 
personally at 514-848-2703 or 
you may contact our Director of 
Marketing, Germaine Chan, at 
514-848-2737. 


keep in touch 


To send us a change of address, please send this form or write to: Faculty 
of Commerce and Administration, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd W, 
GM720-11, Montreal, QC, H3G 1MB8, or send a fax to (514) 848-4152, 
or e-mail us at comtoday@vax2.concordia.ca. 
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ccording to Jamy Joy, 
there's a basic paradigm 
that sums up the average 


anthropologist's thinking — “it's 
all about the self and the other.” 

“| can’t see myself in isolation — 
only how | relate to people 
around me,” says the Associate 
Professor, Department of 
Marketing, who has a PhD in 
Anthropology from the University 
of British Columbia. “My back- 
ground might be surprising for 
some people but you can’t forget 
that marketing and human 
behaviour are intricately linked. 
What a society consumes says so 
much about that society.” 

A 19-year veteran of 
Concordia’s business school, Joy 
started out as lecturer at the uni- 
versity in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology in 
the early 80s, and made what 
she calls a “natural shift” to the 
business school. “It fell squarely 
in my lap. And | knew instinctive- 
ly it was right for me.” Today, Joy 
teaches marketing at graduate 
and undergraduate levels, and 
her diversity of courses range 
from seminars on measuring cus- 
tomer satisfaction to workshops 
on assessing human lifestyles. 
The professor is renowned for 
her innovative group projects 
where, for example, students 
choose a product category, ana- 
lyze the decision-making and 
buying process and _ ultimately 
devise marketing — strategies. 
“| like to ensure that people get 
to show off their communica- 
tions and presentation skills, 
which are vital in business 
today,” she adds. 

Like most zealous researchers, 
Joy has also found her own spe- 
cial niche in her field. “My real 
passion is studying consumer 
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Jamy Joy’s mantra — we are 
what we consume. 


behaviour that reflects cultural 
differences,” says Joy, whose pro- 
lific career has brought her every- 
where from Finland to Shanghai. 
There’s no doubt that her keen 
interest in diverse cultures has 
been amply rewarded with visit- 
ing professor grants, including 
the Helsinki School of Business 
and Economics in Finland, the 
Hong Kong University of Science 
and Technology and the presti- 
gious China Europe International 
Business School in Shanghai. 
While in Asia, her core research 
centred around her fascination 
with art, including tracking the 
consumption behaviour of art 
museums in the People’s Republic 
of China. So naturally, she says, 
her in-depth probing exposes a 
significant chunk of the country’s 
cultural history, from the Socialist 
Realism days of the early 40s to 


events after the Tiananmen 
Square massacre. “Artists are at 
the full front of change in China 
and that's what make art such an 
irresistible topic,” she says. 

Even at home, Joy says that she 
truly appreciates that many of 
her own students are second- 
generation Canadians, who can 
appreciate the link between cul- 
tural uniqueness and _ con- 
sumerism. “Marketing goes well 
beyond the notion of ad agen- 
cies and focus groups to encom- 
pass the whole consumer experi- 
ence — the relationship in a soci- 
ety between the individual and 
the object.” She cites an example 
of how marketing in China 
demands a different approach 
than in the West. “Over there, 
the collective self, — which 
includes, for example, the indi- 
vidual and family, is more impor- 


Jamy Joy 


tant than the individual. You 
aren't likely to go to McDonalds 
because you feel you deserve it.” 
“Self-gifts” in the West are tied 
to self-esteem, she says, and this 
doesn't hold well in a collective, 
Confucian culture. 

In the end, it’s not surprising 
that a woman so enamoured 
with cultural diversity has also 
co-produced an engaging video 
on the subject. “Daughters of 
Ixcel: Women Weavers of 
Guatemala” focuses on develop- 
ing a marketing plan for women 
weavers to promote and sell their 
handicrafts both locally and 
internationally. The video won 
the New York Finalist Award for 
outstanding achievement in TV 
and Cinema Advertising and was 
recognized at the Canadian 
International Annual — Film 
Festival. 
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Congratulations! | 


euben C. Bukachi, 
R: Diploma in Admin- 
m WA istration graduate, was 
awarded the 1999 Harry Jerome 
Scholarship. Based 
on a national competition, 
this scholarship is given to 
the Black community and 
is awarded to financially deserv- 
ing students who have achieved 
outstanding academic results 
and who have made a contribu- 
tion to the black community. 
Luc Paiement Commerce 


alumni , was voted as one ot 
Canada’s 40 best and brightest. 


This annual “ Top 40 , under 40” 


program, honours the extraordi- 
nary and inspiring achievements 
in the business community. 

Nils Ecke, International 
MBA Program graduate was 
awarded the MBA medal for 
outstanding academic perfor- 
mance. Nils, a former pilot for 
Lufthansa now works in the 
corporate strategy department 
of the same company. 


Undergrads win 
academic gold at 2000 
Commerce Games 


ur contingent of 84 
undergraduates did us 
proud at what is consid- 


ered one of the most prestigious 
undergraduate competitions in 


Eastern Canada. Our team won 
the “ academic gold ” and won 
silver medals in sporting and 
social events to earn the overall 
silver. 


Concordia students big 
winners on 1999 CGA exams 


Taxation 2 Exam: 


Christiane Dermarkar 
Louis Hantzis 


Financial Accounting 4 Exam: 

2nd in Quebec, 6th in Canada 
Ath in Quebec, 9th in Canada 

5th in Quebec, 10th in Canada 


Maddalena lacono 
Kimberly Mattenberger 
Nicholas Economides 


Auditing 2 Exam: 
Rosa Verdecampo 


1st in Quebec, 1st in Canada 
2nd in Quebec, 5th in Canada 


1st in Quebec, 7th in Canada 


new s& 


and 


awards 


C.A. students 
continue tradition 
of excellence on 


1999 UFE 


ongratulations to the C.A. 
program on another year 


of excellent results! The 


me 


pass rate was 76.5% compared 
national and provincial pass rates 
of 65.3% and 55.2% respectively. 


UFE rankers: Etienne Tardif (8th in Quebec), Till-Arne Hahn 
(2nd in Quebec, 2nd in Canada), Peter Campbell (3rd in 


Quebec, 18th in Canada) 


2000 International 
MBA Case Competition 
a resounding success 


ore than 120 students 
representing 30 univer- 
sities from around the 


world converged at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel for the 19th annu- 
al Concordia International MBA 


Competition. Congratulations to 
this year’s winners, University of 
Toronto, George Washington 
University and the University of 
Tennessee who placed first, sec- 
ond and third respectively. 


MBA Case Competition Organizers 
From left: Anna Vera Kratochvil, Ken Lee, Michel Nassif 
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Concordia School of Investment 


Management is established 


Only one in Canada to offer specialization 


he Concordia School of 
T Investment Management 
and the Goodman Chair in 
Investment Finance will be estab- 


lished, thanks to gifts from Ned 
Goodman, of Goodman & 
Company Investment Counsel 
and Dundee Bancorp Inc. and the 


University. The school will offer 
three graduate degrees, master, 
diploma and a certificate, in 
Investment Management which 


are linked to the Certified 
Financial Analyst (CFA) designa- 
tion. Courses will be offered in 
Montreal and Toronto. 


Partnership 
forged with 
Canadian Bankers 
Association 


he Faculty’s Entrepreneur- 
Te Institute for the 
Development of Minority 
Communities (EIDMC) and the 
Canadian Bankers Association 


signed a partnership agreement 
to deliver — entrepreneurship 


training to members of the 
First Nation, Black and African 
communities and other visible 
minorities. 


(see page 8 for story on the 
EIDMC) 


ASSOCIATION 
DES BANQUIERS 
CANADIENS A 


From left: Professor Bakr Ibrahim, Dean Mohsen Anvari; 
Mr. Michael Green, Professor Clarence Bayne, Mr. Jacques Hebert 


Awards of Distinction 


he 12th annual Awards of 
T Distinction luncheon were 
held on November 30, 
1999 at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel in Montreal. Honored this 


year; Brian Steck, Vice-chair- 
man, Bank of Montreal; Sylvia 


Vogel, CEO, Canderm Pharma ; 
Serge Savard Director, Thibault, 
Messier, Savard and Associes 
and Norman Wale, vice-presi- 
dent, Corporate Research and 
Development, Canadian Pacific 
Ltd. 


Back row from left: Serge Savard, Brian Steck, Sylvia Vogel, 
Norman Wale 


Endowed Chairs 


The Faculty is pleased to announce the receipt of the 


following academic chairs: 


Royal Bank Distinguished Professorship in Marketing 
Lawrence Bloomberg Chair in Accountancy 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce _Distinguised Professorship 


Ned Goodman Chair in Finanace 


in Family Business _ 


These positions are expected to be filled by June 1, 2000. 
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Industry profile 


When money talks, 
Christopher Gobeil listens. 


is conference room fea- 
tures a candelabra fash- 
ioned out of old plumbing 


pipes, paper-maché sculptures, a 
50s-inspired rococo divan and an 
impressive collection of orchids. 

Not your typical business envi- 
ronment for a CA but exactly 
what greets you when you walk 
into Christopher Gobeil’s atypical 
office. 

Today, the 1984 graduate of 
Concordia’s Diploma in 
Accountancy Program runs a 
highly successful financial man- 
agement consulting company 
out of a redesigned artists’ stu- 
dio in downtown Montreal. And 
for the first-time visitor to his 
warehouse-style loft and home, 
the bohemian decor might seem 
a little incongruous with the 
entrepreneur's specialty niche — 
managing wealth. 

“People who entrust you with 
their money aren't interested in 
gold-plated door knobs,” says 
Gobeil, who describes his clien- 
tele as “ not exclusively wealthy 
but a large number are ordinary 
people with a million dollars.” 
“Frankly, they just want the best 
financial advice and personalized 
service.” His funky office space, 
he insists, is simply one aspect of 
his business that his regular 
clients really appreciate. 

Since his days of articling at 
Touche-Ross, Gobeil has certainly 
shown that he can perform 
equally well in a more traditional 
corporate context. In the mid- 
eighties, the chartered account- 
ant handled the _ financial 
management needs of giants like 
BCE and also tried his hand as 
controller and auditor in family- 
run businesses. But after several 
years in the private sector, Gobeil 
knew he wanted an alternative. 
“That's what so great about this 


degree — it opens up so many 
doors. You've already proven to 
yourself and your employers that 
you can absorb a huge body of 
knowledge and that you have a 
propensity for learning, ” he 
says. Once the chartered accoun- 
tant made up his mind to make a 
career change in 1991, his 
choice to become a financial 
advisor was a natural fit for his 
personable profile. 

“To work in my business, you 
have to have a_ therapist's 
instincts,” adds Gobeil. “Money 
is a powerful motivator in our 
society so when you're handling 
something like personal finance, 
you get to concentrate on your 
relationship with a client,” he 
says. Whether he’s preparing cra- 
dle-to-grave financial analyses 
for customers or corporate tax 
assessments, his trademark “per- 
sonal” service is always at the 
top of his list. In fact, a large part 
of his company’s success, he 
says, is linked to his unwavering 
attention to polished packaging, 
presentation and uncompromis- 
ing detail. “When clients get a 
document from me, they know 
immediately that I’ve given it my 
all,” he adds. 

Gobeil, who also regularly 
contributes his pen-and-ink 
skills to the Financial Post and 
the Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, 
explains that running a fee- 
based operation means that his 
clients are extra-demanding. “| 
don't work for commissions on 
products because | feel there’s a 
conflict of interest,” he says. 
“So what | have to do is ensure 
extra value with my financial 
advice. | help people move from 
the ‘planning” stage to the 
‘implementation’ stage with 
their money.” 


So how did this CA find him- 
self with a high-income client 
list? Gobeil attributes his clients’ 
wealth to the fact that today, 
business people no longer rely 
on pension-based retirements 
and instead, amass their own 
savings. 

“We spend all our time trying 
to make money, and not thinking 
about what we'll do with it if we 


happen to succeed. This is where 
my clients often are in their 
lives.” The real challenge in his 
field , he says, is helping people 
who have already “fallen off the 
rails”by the time they get to see 
him. “They might be four years 
behind in tax returns, but once | 
get them beyond that, the fun 
starts and | can help them see 
positive results.” 
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Program profile 


Diploma in Accountancy 
Program 


here's the CA myth - 
T Chartered Accountants are 

indefatigable number 
crunchers, whose most threaten- 
ing work hazard is eye strain. And 
then according to Gail Fayerman, 
Director of Concordia’s Diploma 
in Accountancy Program, there's 
the reality — the CA is the 
lifeblood of a company, “ensuring 
informed decision-making in a 
complex business world.” 

Fayerman heads the Faculty’s 
program that prepares students 
for Chartered Accountancy, the 
core of which is writing the bru- 
tal, 16-hour Uniform Final 
Examination (UFE) of the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. “The UFE is the 
first thing that comes to mind 
when people’ think — of 
Concordia’s diploma,” she says. 
And for good reason, since the 
school has an eight-year legacy 
for stellar performance on the 
exam, routinely placing in the 
top ten in Quebec and top twen- 
ty in Canada. 

Not surprisingly, the Director's 
face visibly glows when you 
mention the department's repu- 
tation as being the “jewel” of 
the business school. And she’s 
equally proud of the fact that 
the Faculty is changing the per- 
ception of what a Diploma in 
Accountancy can do for a grad- 
uate. “I firmly believe that a CA 
designation is a real stepping 
stone for a career in the busi- 
ness community,” she says. She 
explains that Concordia’s pro- 
gram helps students go beyond 
traditional accounting and 
auditing roles, and become 
adept in resolving client prob- 
lems with timely issues such as 
business take-overs, public 
offerings and fraud. “We meet 
the high standards of the Ordre 


des compables agréés du 
Québec, but we feel that we 
also go the extra mile to give 
students the tools they need to 
be key decision-makers.” It’s not 
unusual today, she says, that 
accomplished CAs land top posi- 
tions in companies, taking the 
lead in business planning, set- 
ting financial strategies or 
investing in vital information 
technologies. And to prove her 
point, according to the Ordre 
des compables agréés du 
Québec, some 60% of the 
province's CAs are active in 
fields other than public accoun- 
tancy, working in industry, busi- 
ness, education and the public 
sector. 

Fayerman takes particular pride 


in the Department's efforts to 
bridge a CA designation with 
other potential business degrees. 
For example, Concordia is one of 
the few schools to offer CAs a 
“fast-track to an MBA” with 
credit transfers, significantly 
shortening the time required to 
complete the graduate degree. 
As well, in keeping with the uni- 
versity’s mission to cater to a 
diverse student population, the 
Diploma in Accountancy depart- 
ment also offers a flexible calen- 
dar to accommodate part-time 
and full-time needs in the busi- 
ness community. 

So what else =makes 
Concordia’s DAP such a coveted 
diploma? Apart from high UFE 
scores and the fact that an 


Gail Fayerman 


increasing number of graduates 
are getting into prestigious 
schools all over the world, 
Fayerman attributes the success 
of their program to its faculty. 
“The people we have in 
our school are directly from 
the industry — for example, 
tax specialists and business con- 
sulting experts who know 
what the real business issues 
are today.” In fact, in a 
field where the choice of school 
for students is often dwarfed by 
the singular importance of pass- 
ing the infamous exam, 
Fayerman says Concordia is an 
exception to the rule. “People 
who do a CA here leave with 
memories of a great program,” 
she says. 
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anaging scarce re- 
sources, motivating a 
volunteer workforce 


and building technological exper- 
tise — these are just some of the 
unique problems facing minority 
groups today. And to find tai- 
lored educational solutions was 
the impetus for creating 
Concordia’s Entrepreneurship 
Institute for the Development of 
Minority Communities (EIDMC). 

“We knew we had the know- 
how and resources in our Faculty 
to help minority communities 
acquire the skills needed to 
improve their economic and social 
conditions,” says Clarence Bayne, 
Director of the DIA/DSA Graduate 
Program and the EIDMC. “The 
Institute plays a vital role in edu- 
cating and developing more suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs and deci- 
sion-makers in minority communi- 
ty organizations.” 

Established in 1994, the EIDMC 
essentially provides non-credit 
courses , certificate programs and 
customized courses that help 
minority organizations improve 
their performance, whether it’s 
better managing costs, improving 
communications or team-building. 
Clients for the Institute range from 
organizations in Montreal's black 
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Faculty backs major assistance 
for minority communities 


community to aboriginal people, 
and Bayne expects that their target 
clientele will broaden as the EIDMC 
gains experience. “It’s clear that a 
lot of key people in minority groups 
may lack management skills. But 
what they do have is high motiva- 
tion and commitment. We help 
turn that commitment into action.” 

To do just that, the Institute 
focuses its curriculum on broad 
management competencies that 
can be applied in daily jobs. For 
example, students can choose 
among more than 50 courses 
and customized programs that 
address key business skills, such 
as negotiation, conflict manage- 
ment , interpersonal relations, 
marketing and preparing a busi- 
ness plan. The Institute also 
offers certificate programs in 
areas such as managing commu- 
nity-based organizations that are 
often faced with limited budgets 
and human resources. 

Each year, the EIDMC invites 
professors to contribute their 
energy and resources to the 
Institute, and it’s clear that the 
Faculty members are eager to 
lend a hand. “The business school 
has a significant representation of 
minority communities among its 
faculty members. And these same 
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people are often actively involved 
in community organizations,” 
says Bayne. “I think what makes 
this so attractive to professors is 
the very satisfying sense of doing 
something socially responsible.” 

Bayne is particularly proud of 
the fact that the Institute has 
been recently given the mandate 
to develop training programs for 
the Cree Regional Authority. In 
the past, he says, the Cree Nation 
people worked closely with a 
number of educational consul- 
tants, and today, they've opted to 
use the expertise of the school. 
The certificate programs devel- 
oped for the Cree include 
Community Management, Com- 
munity Economic Development, 
Community Financial Manage- 
ment and Office Management of 
Community Organizations. “We 
see the Cree Regional Authority's 
decision to work with us as a vote 
of confidence in the Institute,” he 
adds. In fact, the EIDMC is cur- 
rently assessing the possibility of 
adapting existing Business school 
certificates to meet the needs of 
First Nations communities. 

For more about the EIDMC, 
contact Clarence Bayne at: 848- 
2718, or send an e-mail at: 
bayne@alcor.concordia.ca 


Untangling the 
web for education 
(Continued from page 1) 


screen with pages of text and 
talking heads,” says Ahmad, 
who was determined to ensure 
that the course was engaging, 
lively and relevant. And it’s clear 
from initial enrollment figures of 
400 that students like what they 
see. 

Essentially, the course uses 
three key platforms. WebCT 
enables students to do practical 
self-testing so they can see their 
progress. FirstClass is a commu- 
nications software that enables 
students to post discussion notes 
and exchange ideas, and 
FileMaker Pro even allows 
Ahmad’s team to compile vital 
data on how the web course is 
used. “This will enable us to 
make important improvements 
into the future,” he says. 
Students also have access to 
“Concordia Voices” a series of 
short videos from experts who 
cover the pertinent topics and 
CBC video series such as 
“Venture” that address personal 
finance. 

To see the Personal Finance 
course outline, go to: www-com- 
merce.concordia.ca/comm499f. 

For more on GAMBA, call: 514- 
848-2930, or visit: http:// 
aviationmba.concordia.ca 
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